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license of laziness — having no compensat- 
ing- result, and originating ; always in tlie 
vanity or weakness of the' artist. Xet ns 
have none of it. 



THE WnJ>ERlTE3S AHD ECS WATERS.* 

' ';:' ' ' "'"'■ " CHAP. vi. 

■" '. A HEAVY DBATJGHT. 

.Oub nextday's journey varied little from 
the'. last. Leaving our camp at sunrise of 
one' /of the most glorious days that ever 
dawned:. on field or forest, we journeyed 
down the river, npw- more rapid -and wider, 
though. less solemn than ;. before.-: We row- 
ed until noon, neglecting all the . minor. fish- 
ing^ places, sach, as .the- mouths of the cold 
brooks and slight rapids, hastening on to 
a -rapid, which the guides spoke of as the 
nejplus yj,tra of trouting. We found it to 
b$,a; rpcky .passage of the river, not so swift 
that, a boat might not be rowed .through, 
against the stream, and with immense 
bowlders of, granite here and; there in the' 
water.:- -Moodie stopped our boat at one of 
these,, and I got out, -leaving the boat -for 
Student, having learned by experience that 
it "is useless' for two to fish from one boat. 
Scarcely had I- stepped on the rock when 
Angler struck : a large-trout, and before he 
was secured, Student, on the other -side, 
struck another, still larger* Angler . land- 
ing his,, at the next cast struck two, both 
large; and, in'the meanwhile, T, pacing on 
my six feet platform impatiently,- and cast- 
ing /my greatest length of line! with the 
greatest care, bad not had a raise.; .Again 
and. Again .1 . offered the "lure, in the most 
winning .way .possible to me, but without 
effect^and^gavehVup,. Angler rowed up to 
]qok at my flies, and took off tlie middle fly, 
observing that ther,e were top. many for that 
water. This succeeded, and now I struck 
one, /which, satisfied my ambition., I reel- 
ed- him, in to> within managing distance, 
anjl ; <5onld; then- see his motions, although 
he;kep;Meyeral feet beneath, the. surface. ,- 1 
kept the .slightest tension on, the Jine — ; 
edpugh to; keep him from running off so 
far'-aa to -get a direct pull, and when he 
stopped rph'1'ng 1-, commenced, so' that he 
had , -no res); .<* pppprtunij;y : to--, recruit his 
strength. -AJEte was^ery dignified, eonsjder- 
ingvtTie" circumstances, and attempted no 
florr-yor- ru6b,-but sullenly sailed round and 
rounds the rook, -.with, -an, occasional quiet 
atteinpt^p .get aw^yirop .the scene of : his 
vexations.- ^hen,; he had gone as -far one 
way as.Ivcared to have him go,, a, slight 
pull turned .his head, and he traversed in 
tile other- .direction ; but -while watching 
h jnij ;a. new-, danger presented: itself in- the 
sh.apet of- another, trout^ pf equal size wi th 
the,- first,; which, attracted ? perhaps;by the 
movements of-hisfellowj and catching a 
6ightpf: the- -upper fly, which waved back 
and . forwards, .under, water, made . a deter- 
mined rush after it. - The newactiyity his 
presence gave; to the one. already, hooked, 
made the motions of the fly so irregular, 
that at first-he could < not catch it,- and I 
called ,tp, Angle*, gi y ing , a statement of the 
condition of niy affairs. He rowed, up, and 
made' a cast.-pyer my preyjn hopes to lure 
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the second one away, fearful that two so 
strong fish pulling at once might break the 
line, and sol-should lose all; but the trout 
had got his appetite fixed on my fly, and 
finally succeeded in catching it, when, with 
a start, to which I prudently made no re- 
sistance, he ran off nearly a dozen feet of 
line, then slacking, I most cautiously reeled 
him up within sight. The first fish was 
about exhausted by this time, and his more 
energetic companion led him an unwilling 
chase, while I, rightly judging that they 
would exhaust each other, made no further 
effort than to keep them from running to 
some snags hear by. - 

It might have been half an hour from the 
time when the first' one was struck to'that 
when the second gave up, and permitted 
himself to be drawn up to the rock, when 
grasping him cautiously in the gills, I dis- 
engaged him, and thrust him into the capa- 
cious side pocket of my coat, lest he should 
work off into the water while. I was secur- 
ing the other. That accomplished, I laid 
them out on the rock together. The largest 
measured 17$ inches in length, and the other 
was shorter by less than half an inch. I 
was trembling from head to foot with ex- 
citement,, and for some minutes could 
scarcely, cast my fly, so I laid down on the 
rock in the sun to rest, and moralize on the 
greatness of humanity, and particularly the 
specimen of it under my immediate obser- 
vation, who could give a half ihour of his 
measnred life to the entangling two silly 
fish, and bend his energies to this object 
with such earnestness that he must lie down 
as much exhausted < as' though he had been 
laboring to save life, instead of destroying, 
it. There was no kind of use.in moralizing 
now, however. I had come out to fish, 
and for the" moment it was all I could do, 
and at it I went again, leaving the nutof 
the morale of the thing to be cracked at 
some more convenient season. 

Angler, in the meanwhile, had been levy- 
ing heavy contributions oh the tribe of 
tronts, and Student doing a good business, 
so that when at the end of about two hours 1 
fishing, the boats drew up to my rock to 
put the fish together, and get ready to move 
on, we had caught between twenty and 
thirty trout, of which six were above 17 
inches in length, and all of ■■ which were 
above 12 inches.- They- were .of the same 
gorgeous variety as that which Angler had 
caught in the creek the day before, and a 
more magnificent display of piscine beauty 
I do not believe any man ever saw. We 
stowed them carefully away in the. bow of 
our boat, and proceeded. 

We landed at the first convenient place 
and cooked a "dinner hastily, and haying 
eaten it with American speed, -committed 
ourselves to -the guidanoe of the river 
again. The orchard-like appearance of -the 
banks still continued, and it was entirely 
impossible here to realize that it was a wil- 
derness, as it required a continual exercise 
of reason to assure us that the maples were 
not applertrees, and the: openness of the 
" meadows" the resultof cultivation. The 
guides wished us to fish at one particular 
place on the river before camping, and we 
hnrriedoh. It was where, at a little wider 
place than usual, a cold brook emptied into 
the river, and here the trout lay in large 
quantities: They were small, -ranging be- 
tween< half: a pound and- .^.,-pound,- rarely. 
I larger, but they rose with an alacrity which 



was perfectly astonishing, often leaping out 
of the water, and catching the fly before it 
touched, and with three flie3 on the whip, 
we. were, nearly sure of two fish rising at 
a cast, and often caught three. They were 
slender in shape, and silvery in color, ap- 
parently a different variety of the same 
species as the large fish we had caught at 
the rapids, the smallest of which were 
heavier than the heaviest of these,, and far 
richer in color. The fishing was a decided 
rarity after the ponderous work of , the 
morning, and Angler,. particularly, enjoyed 
it very .much. ,.- The little fellows were 
landed without much, trouble, and after 
catching half a dozen, I gave up, and Jay 
down on the bottom 'of the boat, the others 
fishing for half an hour or more. In fact, 
my conscience was a little sensitive 'as to , 
this needless waste of life, and to stop it, I 
at length insisted on moving oh, as the sun 
was sinking, and we must find a camp be- 
fore dark. 

We-were approaching a more mountain- ; 
ous region, and over the tree-tops could - 
see occasionally some grand hill forms,- 
" purple blue with the distance, and vast ;" 
and,- as it drew toward the sunset moment, 
we became aware that we were entering a 
broad basin, the river becoming shallow 
and wide, and the shores low and retreating . 
to distant highlands. We passed through 
fields of river grasses mottled with white 
pond-lilies, from which, far ahead of us, 
sprung up flocks of ducks, which whizzed 
off toward far-off waters. , A plover, pass- 
ed by, and Angler, who happened to have 
the fowling-piece, brought him down for. 
suppei% The ducks it was impossible to 
get a shot at, and we concluded it would 
be too much trouble to cook them if we: 
could get them. The river, at length, ex- 
panded into a broad lake, into which we 
entered just as-the sky began to grow gor- • 
gepus with ; the deepening yellow of twi- : 
light, and flecked with -brilliant golden 
cirri. We entered a field of bulrushes , 
which rose several feet above our heads, - 
and which, as we pushed pur way through, 
met wavipgly behind, us^ and shut out the, 
view in every direction, except over head. ■ 
They bent over, sometimes, until their tips 
touched the water again, and I presume . 
many of them measured eight or ten feet 
in -length. ... We could, now and then, hear 
the rushing wings of ducks, near by,' but 
could, see nothing of them, as they rpse* 
As we emerged, at length, from tlie veil, 
the sky had deepened into a melancholy 
orange, and the distant mountain cut dark- 
ly against it in purple shadow, inwhioh no 
objects could be distinguished;;. The water- - 
fowl, started up by our sudden appearance, 
flew in «very direction, and their long files, 
with- rapid wjng,- were marked darkly 
against the luminous -sky until they sank 
to the shelter of the rushes again, .or were 
lost, in the space. I felt, indeed, , 

" Vainly the fowler's eye, 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong; 
As, darkly limned upon the distant sky, - 
Thy figure floats along." - 

Below this "pbhd," the guides said, we 
should 'find a log cabin, built the winter 
before by the lumbermen who had worked 
up the river so far, and would, the next 
winter, go over much of the ground we 
had traversed. We could see nothing of 
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the river ahead — it seemed to be running 
into a vast shadow, but, as we passed the 
pond, and the banks came closer together, 
we could hear in the silence the faint mur- 
mur of rushing water, which "the guides 
said was the sound of the rapid, at the 
head of which the cabin stood. The land- 
ing-place was some rods above the head 
of the rapid, and in the "faint twilight we 
could see nothing of it, but the sound indi- 
cated a larger fall than any we had passed. 
A foot-path led from the landing back 
amongst the trees, whither we followed, 
half seeing^ half "feeling our way, and 
found a dilapidated cabin with the roof 
half gone. We struck a light and kindled 
a fire quickly, by the glare of which we 
found' the condition of things. The end, 
which was still covered, contained a mass 
of hemlock boughs, which had been some- 
body's bed once, but were now wet under- 
neath and packed together by having lain 
unstirred, perhaps, for months. We felled 
a hemlock, and, clearing out the old rub- 
bishy made a hew bed, then, making a 
huge fire in the uncovered end of the 
cabin, cooked our suppers, each man for 
himself; for no one would wait for my 
"baked trout," which I prepared for my 
sole benefit this night. 

It was the coldest night we had had 
since corning out, and I anticipated more 
pleasure from my supper than from my 
bed, which, judging from the openness of 
our habitation, and the fresh breeze which 
made unobstructed way ; through it, pro- 
mised more cold and rheumatism than any- 
thing else. To lie in the open air and 
sleep, is perfectly safe; but to lie in a 
draught, with one side sheltered, was not 
so in my past ' experience. The guides 
were asleep long before T had finished my 
supper, and my companions followed them 
soon after, but the fire was warm and the 
stars overhead" looked companionably in, 
so I poked the former and gazed at the 
latter, and then walked out into the 
woods, where I discovered that pleasant as 
starlight rambles might be in city parks, 
they were far from safe in forests where 
invisible stumps and decaying logs remind- 
ed one constantly of an earthward ten- 
dency. I went back and poked the fire, 
and piled on logs, until I was well warmed 
up^-getting as large a provision against the 
anticipated chill' as possible— and, 'then, 
wrapping my blanket close around me, 
wedged, in between Angler and Student, 
and went to sleep. 

I did not sleep well ; but, as soon as the 
fire had gone down, awoke, cold and un- 
comfortable, and turned over stiffly, then 
shouted to Bill to make the fire. He did 
so, and I drowsed off again, but again 
awoke and passed the remainder of the 
night in uneasy occasional changes of posi- 
tion and nnuttered grumblings, glad only 
when I saw the sky begin to lighten with 
the approaching day. 



- SuiTABLENESsof raimentj and the becoming- 
ness of manners, are links in the chain of social 
life which harmonize with and beautify the 
whole. There is. infinitely more wisdom in sub- 
mitting to' than in spurning those necessary 
concomitants of civilization, which being arti- 
ficial throughout, require the cement of elegance 
and refinement to polish, if it cannot lighten, 
the chain. 



T/ie Poetry of Architecture ; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural -Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Ruskin. 

No. 8.— THE VILLA. 

1. THE MOUNTAIN VILLA.— LAGO DI OOMO. 

(fionMnued.) 

Withal, however, that can be alleged 
in extenuation of its faults, it cannot be. 
denied that the stucco does take away so 
much of the dignity of the building, that, 
unless we find enough bestowed by its form 
and details to counterbalance, and a great 
deal more than counterbalance, the deteri- 
oration occasioned by tone and material, 
the whole edifice must be condemned, as 
incongruous with the spirit of the climate, 
and even with the character of its' own gar- 
dens and approach. It remains, therefore, 
to notice the details themselves. Its form 
is simple to a degree ; the roof generally 
quite flat, so as to leave the mass in the 
form of a parallelopiped, in general without 
wings or adjuncts of any sort. Villa Som- 
ma-Riva, is a good example of this general 
form and proportion, though it has an 
arched passage on each side, which takes 
away from its massiness. This excessive 
weight of effect would be injurious, if the 
building were set by itself ; but as:it always 
forms the apex of a series of complicated 
terraces, it l>oth relieves them 'and gains 
great dignity by its own unbroken simplicity 
of size. This general effect of form is, not 
injured^ when, as is often the case, ah open 
passage is left in the centre of the building, 
under tall and well-proportioned arches, 
supported by pilasters (never by columns). 
Villa Parro, Lago di Como, is a good exam- 
ple of this method. The arches hardly ever 
exceed three in number, and these are all. 
of the same size, so that the crowns of the 
arches continue the horizontal lines of <the 
rest of the building. Were the centre one 
higher than the others, these lines would be 
interrupted, and a great deal of simplicity 
lost. The coveredspace under these arches 
is a delightful, shaded and breezy. retreat 
in the : heat of the day : and the entrance 
doors usually open into it; so that a current 
of cool air is obtainable by throwing them 
open. The building itself consists of three 
floors : we remember no instance of a greater 
number, and only one or two of fewer. It 
is, in genera], crowned with a light balus- 
trade, surmounted by statues at intervals. 
The windows of the uppermost floor are 
generally square, often without any archi- 
trave. Those of the principal floor are sur- 
rounded with broad architraves, but are 
frequently destitute of frieze or cornice. 
They have usually flat bands at the bottom, 
and their aperture is a double square. 
Their recess is very deep, so as not to let 
the sun fall far into the interior. The in- 
terval between them is very variable. In 
some of the villas of highest pretensions, 
such as those on the banks of the Brenta, 
that of Ispla Bella and others, which do not 
face the south, it is not much more than 
the breadth of the two architraves, so that 
the rooms within are : filled with light. 
When this is the case, the windows have 
friezes and cornices. But, when the build- 
ing faces the south, the interval is often 
very great, as in the case of the Villa Parro. 
The ground-floor windows are frequently 
set in tall arches, supported on deeply en- 



gaged pilasters. The'dooris hot largefanff" 

never entered by high steps, as it generally 
opens on a: terrace of- considerable height, 
or op a wide landingrpjace, at, the head of 
a flight of fifty or sixty steps descending 
throngh the gardens. Now, it will be' : ob-' 
served, that, in these general forms, though 
thereto, no splendor, there .is great djgoity. 
The lines throughout are simple to a degree, 
entirely uninterrupted by decorations of 
any kind, so that -the beauty »f. their pro- 
portions is left visible and evident. We 
shall see hereafter that ornament- in Gre- 
cian architecture, while; when well man- 
aged, it always adds to its grace, invariably 
takes away, from' its ; majesty; and' : thac : 
these two attributes never can' exist to-' 
gether in their highest degrees. -By *h« 
utter absence of decoration; therefore, the ' 
Italian villa, possessing, as it usually' does, 
great beauty of proportion, attains.a'degree 
of elevation of. character, which' impresses 
the mind in" a manner - which it finds 
difficult to account for by any considerati&n :'• 
of its simple details- or -moderate' size 1 ; 1 
while, at the 'same time, ;; it lays so Tittle ■■• 
claim to the attention; and is ' so subdu6aihr c 
its character, that- it is enabled to Occupy-av 
conspicuous place 'in; a landscape, -without ; 
any appearance, of .intrusion. : ; The , glance • 
of the beholder rises from the.labyrihth of 
terrace . and -arbor beneath, almost wStried- - 
ly;. it meets as. -it ascends, with 'a ! gradual 
increase of bright marble and simple lights 
and with a- proportionate diminution of : 
dark foliage and complicated shadow; till- 
it rests finally on a piece of 'simple bril- 
liancy, chaste and unpretending, yet : sirigu>!'' 
larly dignified ; arid does not find its color 1 
too harsh, because its form is so simple 1 ; toi'i. 
color of any kind is Injurious 1 when the' eye'*" 
is too much attracted- to it.; ah'd, -when- 
there is so much :qu'ietness': of detail r! as-t<>- 
prevent this : misfortune, the buildingiwil^ 
possess the cheerfulness, without losihg'tKe^ 
tranquillity,' and will' seem : to have been?" 
erected, and to be -inhabited; by airiind of'-' 
that beautiful -temperament whereih < iho* ; 
desty tempers majesty, arid gentleness miii-<' 
gles witli rejoicing; whieh;above;ali'others; ; ' 
is most 'suited to the; essence, "arid- 'most" 
interwoven with the spirit, of the natural^ 
beauty whose peculiar power is invariably- 
repose. - So much for its general character;' 
Considered by principles of composition, 'it 
will also be found beautiful. Its prevailing 
lines are horizontal ; ahd every 'artist knows - 
that, where peaks of an ? kind are in sightj ■ 
the lines- above which ; they rise ought' to*' 
be fiat. It has not one aiehte angle in all'' 
its details, and very ■ few intersections :• . 
of verticals with horizontals; while- all' 
that do intersect seem useful 1 as- ■supports 
ing the mass^- The jhst application of • 
the statues at' the top; is more -doubtful, 
and is considered- reprehensible by several 
high authorities, who, nevertheless, are' 
inconsistent enough to let -the balustrade'. 
pass uncalnmniated; though it is 'objection-- 
able on ; exactly the same grounds ';• for, If ft 
the statues suggest the inquiry of "What' 
are they doing there?" the balustrade com-; 
pels its beholder- to ask, "Whom it keeps' 
from tumbling over?" The truth- is{- that? 
the balustrade and statues derive- their ori- '-' 
gin from a period when -there was easy ate-' 
cess- to the roof of either temple or villa 1 
(that; there was.suoti "access is provell'byTr 
passage in" the IpTityenin T&Mca; line 
118, where Orestes speaks of getting np 'to, 



